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Abstract 


Most neorealists argue that relative decline constitutes a systemic incentive for European 
security cooperation. While this claim is broadly accepted, I argue that the relationship 
between relative decline and European security cooperation is complicated by a number of 
factors. First, European calculations about “relative decline” bear both a global and a 
regional (i.e. intra-European) component. If a European country is to effectively mitigate 
“relative decline,” cooperation is not sufficient. It is just as important that cooperation 
develops in a way that underscores that country’s comparative strengths and minimizes its 
weaknesses. In this regard, European countries are often in direct competition with each 
other. Secondly, when Europeans are thinking about their relative power position, they care 
about how they compare to certain countries more than others. A given European country 
may accept to incur a relative loss vis-a-vis another country (European or otherwise) but not 
others. Last but not least, relative gains calculations are further complicated by “issue 
linkage.” Some countries may accept relative losses on some issues (e.g. security) in 
exchange for gains on others (e.g. economic). This article examines how intra-European 
considerations of relative gains affect the way in which Europe’s main powers seek to cope 
with “relative decline,” and assesses how those considerations affect security cooperation in 
a European Union (EU) framework. In doing so, it aims to unpack the otherwise vague 
notions of “relative decline” and “European security cooperation.” 


' Luis Simon is a Research Professor in International Security at the Institute for European Studies of 
the Free University of Brussels. 


Most neorealists seem to agree that relative decline constitutes a systemic incentive for 
greater security cooperation amongst European countries.” The logic underpinning this 
narrative is rather straightforward. As the twenty first century rolls in, the continued 
economic growth and military expansion of countries like China, India, Russia or Brazil has 
led some scholars to speak of “the rise of the rest,” as opposed to the West.’ Arguably, 
serious questions remain as to how solid the economic and geopolitical foundations of each 
of these countries are. What seems clear, though, is that a world characterized by the global 
multiplication of economic centres of activity (i.e. beyond Europe and North America) and 
by the emergence of continental-sized superpowers is a world that underscores Europe’s 
relative decline. And that world calls for European security cooperation. Such a parsimonious 
narrative actually transcends neorealism, and enjoys widespread appeal amongst European 


security scholars and analysts.’ 


The link between relative decline and cooperation does certainly explain part of the 
European security puzzle. However, it ignores a key fact: while European countries may 
indeed be subject to common systemic pressures (i.e. relative decline), they seem to disagree 
more often than not about how to cope with them. “Common” pressures may well constitute 
a systemic incentive for European countries to cooperate, but their specific national interests 


translate into conflicting priorities over how to arrange the terms of cooperation. If a 


* See, e.g. Barry Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy: response to unipolarity?,” 
Security Studies 15, No. 2 (2006): 149-86; Seth Jones, The rise of European Security Co-operation (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 2007; Adrian Hyde-Price, “Normative power Europe: A realist critique,” 
Journal of European Public Policy 13, No. 2 (2006): 217-234; Andrea Locatelli and Lorenzo Cladi 
“Bandwagoning, not Balancing: Why Europe Confounds Realism,” Contemporary Security Policy 33, No. 2 
(2012): 264-288. 

* See, e.g., Alice H. Amsden, The Rise of “The Rest”: Challenges to the West from Late-Industrializing 
Countries (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001); Fareed Zakaria, The Post-American World (New York: 
W.W. Norton & Company, 2008). 

* See, e.g., Jolyon Howorth, “The EU as a Global Actor: Grand Strategy for a Global Grand Bargain?,” 
Journal of Common Market Studies 48, No. 3 (2010): 455-474; Giovanni Grevi, “The interpolar world: a new 
scenario,” Occasional Paper 79 (Paris: EU Institute for Security Studies, 2009). 


European country is to effectively mitigate relative decline and maximize its own power, 
cooperation will not suffice. It is just as important that cooperation develops in a way that 
underscores its own specific interests, i.e. by reflecting its strengths and comparative 
advantages and minimizing its weaknesses. And here European countries are often in direct 
competition with each other. Therefore, the calculations of European countries regarding the 
best way of managing their relative power position bear both a global and a regional (i.e. 


intra-European) component. 


So far, most discussions on relative gains in the International Relations (IR) literature 
have sought to determine under which circumstances states prioritize relative over absolute 
gains, or vice versa. While this is an important question, it tells us rather little about how 
states discriminate amongst relative gains. Indeed, a number of scholars have shown that 
states often reject a “dyadic” approach to relative gains and follow a more nuanced and 
discriminatory behaviour than it has been commonly assumed by most neorealists.° There are 
cases in which by cooperating, a given state may accept to incur a relative loss vis-a-vis 
(an)other state(s) for the sake of a relative gain on (an)other state(s). This problem is further 
complicated by “issue linkage’”.’ States are typically bargaining on several security and 


economic issues at the same time, both in bilateral as well as multilateral settings. Some of 


* For a typical neorealist analysis of relative gains see Joseph M. Grieco, “Anarchy and the Limits of 
Co-operation: a Realist Critique of the Newest Liberal Institutionalism,” International Organisation 42, No. 3 
(1988): 485-507; Joseph M. Grieco, “Realist Theory and the problem of international cooperation: Analysis 
with amended prisoner’s dilemma model,” Journal of Politics 50 (1988): 600-624. For an overview of the 
neorealist-neoliberal debate on relative vs. absolute gains see David A. Baldwin (ed.), Neorealism and 
Neoliberalism: The Contemporary Debate (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993); Robert O. Keohane, 
Neorealism and Its Critics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986). 

° See, e.g. Duncan Snidal, “Relative gains and the pattern of international cooperation,” American 
Political Science Review 85 (1991): 387-342; Duncan Snidal, “International Cooperation among relative gains 
maximizers,” International Studies Quarterly 35 (1991): 387-402; Suzanne Werner, “In Search of Security: 
Relative Gains and Losses in Dyadic Relations,” Journal of Peace Research 34, No. 3 (1997): 289-302; David 
L. Rousseau, “Motivations for Choice: The Salience of Relative Gains in International Politics,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution 46, No. 3 (2002): 394-426. 

7On the concept of issue linkage see Ernst B. Haas, “Why Collaborate? Issue-Linkage and 
International Regimes,” World Politics 32, No. 3 (1980): 357-405; Michal D. McGinnis, “Issue Linkage and the 
Evolution of International Cooperation,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 30, No. 1 (1986): 141-170 


the issues under bargaining may present crossover, and therefore be “functionally” linked. 
Others may be linked for political reasons, and lead to expectations about “issue trading” and 
quid pro quos. Under what circumstances does a certain state accept to incur relative losses to 
(an)other state(s) on a given issue in exchange for relative gains vis-a-vis (an)other state(s) on 


that or other issues? 


The question of how to discriminate relative gains and losses in the context of 
multiple relationships and issues becomes particularly complicated in an environment like 
contemporary Europe, owing to the existence of highly mature international institutions like 
the European Union (EU) or North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and the high 
degree of cooperation (multilateral as well as bilateral) in a wide variety of policy areas and 
issues, ranging from economics all the way to security. European countries may decide to 
cooperate in order to mitigate their (common) relative decline vis-a-vis a third party (e.g. the 
US, Russia) even if that means some Europeans will gain or lose more than others. 
Conversely, the fear of losing out to fellow Europeans may at times trump expectations about 
relative gains vis-a-vis a third party. Surely these are problems that cut across European lines, 
in that certain European countries may at times accept to lose vis-a-vis other fellow 
Europeans but not others. This is all complicated by the high degree of “issue linkage” and 
frameworks in contemporary Europe. Some Europeans may accept relative losses vis-a-vis 
other countries on some issues or in some policy areas or frameworks (e.g. bilaterally, in the 
EU, NATO) in exchange for gains vis-a-vis those same countries or other countries on other 


issues, policy areas or frameworks. This is, in essence, “Europe’s relative gains dilemma”. 


This article examines how intra-European relative gain considerations affect the way 


in which Europe’s main powers seek to cope with relative decline, and assesses how those 


considerations affect security cooperation in an EU framework. Thus, the article aims to 
unpack the otherwise vague notions of “relative decline” and “European security 
cooperation”. To do so, it analyses how British, French and German considerations about 
relative gains have affected one of the most controversial debates in the framework of the 
EU’s Common Security and Defense Policy (CSDP), i.e. the question of whether to establish 
an EU military headquarters. The purpose of this case study is not to provide an exhaustive 
overview of how each of these three countries have “performed” vis-a-vis their many 
relationships. That would be a herculean research task. Instead, by focusing on Europe’s key 
players, we aim to show how relative gain considerations affect discussions on European 
security cooperation, as well as to identify some of the ways in which discussions on a given 
issue (i.e. the establishment of an EU military headquarters) can relate to other issues, and 


how these linkages affect national relative gains calculations. 


An analysis of the evolving priorities of Europe’s most powerful countries allows us 
to transcend the rather hollow notion that “cooperation” is inherently positive for all 
Europeans, and focus on the more meaningful question of who benefits more or less from 
(what kind of) cooperation and under what circumstances. Only by looking at how national 
priorities play out in the context of specific initiatives or debates can we assess the 
importance of intra-European relative gains and uncover the contradictory nature of CSDP, 
characterised by both cooperation and conflict. Indeed, part of the problem with some 
(neo)realist analyses of European security has been methodological. Given the proliferation 
of new institutions, concepts and capabilities, some scholars may have prematurely 
concluded that CSDP was largely characterized by strong patterns of cooperation.* Critically, 


by failing to look at the actual relevance and reach of those specific initiatives, these scholars 


* See, e.g., Hyde-Price, “Normative power Europe”; Jones, The rise of European Security Co- 
operation; Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy.” 


may have failed to properly grasp the extent to which concerns about relative gains/losses can 
result in conflicting views over how to organize cooperation. Ultimately, whether a given 
security institution has been created in the framework of the EU (i.e. the European Defense 
Agency), new capability benchmarks have been agreed (i.e. the so-called EU Battlegroups), 
or certain missions have been launched tells us very little in itself about the nature of 
European security cooperation. Conflicting national priorities mean EU security initiatives 
can be rather ambiguous, inefficient or irrelevant, and often are all of those things at the same 


time. 


The article is structured as follows. The first section provides a critical overview of 
the European studies literature, and takes issue with the notion that there is some form of 
inevitability about European security cooperation, whether explained by “institutional path- 
dependence’, “normative convergence’, “functional interdependence” or “systemic factors”, 
i.e. “relative decline”. The second section discusses the concept of relative gains, examines 
its relationship with “issue linkage”, and challenges the assumption that relative gains earned 
in one relationship are only relevant to that relationship. It goes on to argue that most 
(neo)realist accounts of European security may have betrayed the very added value of 
structural realism. In particular, by concentrating on Europe’s relative position vis-a-vis 
others (chiefly the United States) they have implicitly assigned “Europe” the status of an 
independent analytical unit. This has led them to reduce the problem of relative gains to 
“European” calculations about US power, and to dismiss the intra-European side of the 
relative gains problem altogether. I argue that the existence of multiple players and issues 
means Europe’s “relative gains dilemma” is far more complex than has often been assumed 


by some neorealists. Finally, in order to illustrate the mechanics of such dilemma, the third 


section examines the evolving positions of Britain, France and Germany towards the question 


of whether to establish an EU military headquarters. To do so, it draws on over twenty 


research interviews with national and EU officials, and an analysis of primary documents. 


THE POLITICS OF EUROPEAN SECURITY: BETWEEN CONFLICT AND 


COOPERATION 


The notion that there is some form of inevitability about European security cooperation is one 
that transcends (neo)realist arguments about “relative decline”. Liberals and constructivists 
have repeatedly argued that collective institutions and shared norms are likely to bring 
Europeans together. Indeed, during the two decades that followed the end of the Cold War, 
different scholars highlighted the importance of institutionalization,’ normative factors,'° or 
“transnational epistemic communities”'' in accounting for the depth and breadth of European 
security cooperation. The appeal of these narratives is hardly surprising. After more than six 
decades of economic and political integration, it would seem counter-intuitive to try to 
understand European security politics by ignoring the institutions, norms and epistemic 
communities that mediate them. They have become part of the “furniture” of European 
politics. However, the existence of cooperation tells us rather little in itself; any meaningful 
discussion on European security politics must take heed of both cooperation and conflict, as 


well as the dynamic balance between the two. 


” Michael E. Smith, Europe’s Foreign and Security Policy: The Institutionalization of Cooperation 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2004); Celeste Wallander, “Institutional Assets and 
Adaptability: NATO After the Cold War,” International Organization 54, No. 4 (2000): 705-735. 

'° Christopher Hemmer and Peter J. Katzenstein, “Why is There no NATO in Asia: Collective Identity, 
Regionalism and the Origins of Multilateralism,” International Organization 56, No. 3 (2002): 575-607; Ian 
Manners, “Normative Power Europe: A contradiction in terms?,” Journal of Common Market Studies 40, No. 2 
(2002): 235-258; Christoph O. Meyer, “Convergence Towards a European Strategic Culture? A Constructivist 
Framework for Explaining Changing Norms,” European Journal of International Relations 11, No. 4 (2005): 
523-549; Thomas Risse, “Collective Identity in a Democratic Community: the case of NATO,” in P. 
Katzenstein (ed), Culture of National Security: Norms and Identity in World Politics (New York: Columbia 
University Press): 357-397. 

'! Maia Cross, Security Integration in Europe: How Knowledge-Based Networks are Transforming the 
European Union (Ann Harbor: University of Michigan Press, 2011). 


Institutions, norms and epistemic communities are informed by cooperation as much 
as they are animated by conflict. Conflict is “hardwired” into international institutions, or any 
other social institutions for that matter.'? However, the existence of cooperation does not 
necessarily mean conflict is somehow progressively “overcome”. As argued by Bull, in 
international politics conflict and cooperation tend to coexist and intermingle in a permanent 
dialectical fashion.'’ This inherent tension very much defines the (contested) nature of any 
social institution, international or otherwise. In other words, institutions are “political 
animals” characterised by a mixed logic of cooperation and conflict. '* Their nature, 
orientation and the ‘norms’ that emanate from them are informed by a constant struggle for 
power and influence.'’ And insofar as nation-states remain the highest expressions of 
political power, they often steer international institutions and the norms that regulate their 


existence and development. 


Liberals and constructivists have been right to emphasize the impact that international 
institutions, norms or epistemic communities have upon European security policy. However, 
they may have overlooked the extent to which institutional and social constructs are 
themselves underpinned by the (interstate) balance of power. It is not institutions or norms, 
understood in an abstract or “post-political” sense, that change or “socialise” those countries 


that participate in them.'° Rather, it is often the more powerful European states who 


'’For an analysis of political and social institutions as both instruments of cooperation and arenas in 
which conflicting priorities play out see Chantal Mouffe, On The Political (London, UK: Routledge, 2005). 

'SHedley Bull, The Anarchical Society: A Study of Order in World Politics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977). For a good analysis of how cooperative and conflicting factors intermingle in the 
context of CSDP’s institutions see Moritz Weiss, “Transaction Costs and the Establishment of the European 
Security and Defense Policy,” Security Studies 21, No. 4 (2012), 654-682. 

'4 See Thomas Schelling, “The Strategy of Conflict. Prospectus for a Reorientation of Game Theory,” 
The Journal of Conflict Resolution 2, No. 3 (1958): 203-64. 

'S See Christopher Layne, “The Unipolar Illusion Revisited,” International Security 31, No. 2 (Fall 
2006): 7-41; Kenneth N. Waltz, “Structural Realism After the Cold War,” International Security 25, No, 1 
(Summer 2000): 5-41. 

'© On the concept of “post-political” see Chantal Mouffe, On the Political (London, UK: Routledge, 
2005). 


“socialise” the weaker ones through “common” institutions and norms that reflect their 
interests and aspirations, and carry their signature. Indeed, should these states fail to 
“socialise” weaker players, cooperation may well break down. Ultimately, it is (powerful) 
states that filter and regulate the ideas and discourses that underpin European security 
cooperation, either directly or by proxy. They promote and embrace those ideas and norms 


that serve their interests and reject, ignore or water down those that do not. 


Admittedly, the idea that states ultimately determine the pace and nature of economic, 
political and security cooperation is no stranger to the European studies literature. Back in the 
1960s, Hoffman took issue with the ‘neofunctionalist’ argument that (Western) Europe was 
irrevocably set on a supranational path.'’ In particular, he challenged the concept of 
“spillover”, i.e. that integration in one or more economic sectors (e.g. coal and steel) would 
automatically lead to integration in other economic sectors or, for that matter, that the 
creation of a single European market and a common external tariff would force Europeans to 
institute a common trade policy, and this would create additional “spillovers”, thus eventually 
leading to integration in foreign and security policy too. '* Hoffman did not altogether deny 
that integration created its own pressures for greater integration. However, he argued that the 
European Community was by and large an intergovernmental enterprise driven by Europe’s 
most powerful countries, and that their willingness to preserve their national sovereignty 
represented a systemic check against the forces of supranationalism. Milward argued in 
similar terms, describing European integration as ultimately aimed at preserving rather than 


eroding the power of European nation-states. '” 


'’For a classic formulation of neofunciontalism see Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958). For a more recent formulation see Wayne Sandholtz and Alec Stone Sweet 
(eds.), European Integration and Supranational Governance (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1998). 

'S Stanley Hoffman, “Obstinate or Obsolete? The Fate of the Nation-State and the Case of Western 
Europe,” Daedalus 95, No. 3 (1966): 862-915. 

'° Alan S. Milward, The European Rescue of the Nation-State (London, UK: Routledge, 1992). 


For his part, Moravcsik has drawn on Putnam’s logic of “two-level” games to put 
forward a more ‘liberal’ version of intergovernmentalism.”’ Moravesik agrees that it is the 
preferences of Europe’s most powerful countries that define the political parameters of 
European integration, through subsequent “waves” of intergovernmental negotiations. 
However, he argues that national preferences towards European integration are driven 
primarily by interdependence and expectations about economic gains, and not so much by 
concerns related to sovereignty and national security. Perhaps most interestingly, Moravesik 
explains that national preferences vis-a-vis European integration are inherently malleable, in 
that different domestic actors and groups are immersed in a constant struggle to define what 
constitutes the “national interest’ and to shape their nation’s policies vis-a-vis European 
integration. According to this logic, domestic factors largely account for the tension between 
conflict and cooperation that stands at the heart of the European integration process. 
Moravesik argues that the impact of domestic interests on questions related to foreign and 
security policy is much lower than in questions related to foreign economic policy, which 
may explain why most liberal intergovernmental analyses of European integration have been 


primarily confined to the economic realm. 


In contrast to liberal intergovernmentalism, neoclassical realists do argue that 
domestic interests can have an important impact upon a state’s foreign and security policy 
decisions, and focus on how different domestic variables channel, mediate and redirect policy 


5 ; P . 21 
responses to external (i.e. “systemic” pressures and incentives.” In recent years, a number of 


°° On the concept of “two level games” see Robert D. Putnam, “Diplomacy and domestic politics: the 
logic of two level games,” Jnternational Organization 42, No. 3 (1988): 427-470. On_ liberal 
intergovernmentalism see Andrew Moravesik, The Choice for Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1998). 

*! On neoclassical realism see Gideon Rose, “Neoclassical Realism and Theories of Foreign Policy,” 
World Politics 51, No. 1 (1998), 144-172. See also Randall L. Schweller, Unanswered Threats: Political 
Constraints on the Balance of Power (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2006). 
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European security scholars have drawn on insights from neoclassical realism to shed light on 
the interplay between cooperation and conflict in the context of EU foreign and security 
policy.” Arguably, of the main benefits of a neoclassical realist approach is that it alerts us to 
some of the inherent obstacles to European security cooperation. While relative decline may 
indeed constitute a systemic incentive to European security cooperation, domestic factors 
play a key role in regulating the impact of such external incentives upon state policy. In this 
vein, Dyson has argued that ‘Euroscepticism’ and ‘Atlanticism’ are values that are deeply 
entrenched in Britain’s domestic political culture, and constitute ongoing obstacles to British 
engagement in the EU’s CSDP.” Those values, he contends, are very difficult to alter given 
the current political system, whereby executive autonomy is narrowed by the ability of 
backbenchers to inflict defeat on the government, as well as by the electoral threat presented 


by the UK Independence Party. 


Neoclassical realists are right to argue that systemic considerations alone cannot 
possibly account for the complex interplay between conflict and cooperation that 
characterizes European security politics. Thus, any comprehensive analysis of European 
security must pay due attention to how domestic factors filter systemic (i.e. external) 
pressures — and even how domestic needs may at times drive foreign policy altogether. In this 
sense, neoclassical realism both encompasses and transcends neorealism.** However, before 
looking at how domestic-level factors can enrich our understanding of European security 
cooperation (or lack thereof), we must first fully exploit the structural component of 


neorealism itself. In particular, I argue that greater attention should be paid to intra-European 


* See, e.g., Ashle Toje and Barbara Kunz (eds.), Neoclassical Realism and European politics. Bringing 
power back in (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2012). 

Tom Dyson, “Balancing Threat, not Capabilities: European Defence Cooperation as Reformed 
Bandwagoning,” Contemporary Security Policy 34, No. 2 (2013): 387-391 

“Brian Rathbun, “A Rose by Any Other Name: Neoclassical Realism as the Logical and Necessary 
Extension of Structural Realism,” Security Studies 17, No. 2 (2008): 294-321. 
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relative power considerations — a concept that has been largely omitted from (most) 


contemporary neorealist accounts of European security. 


RELATIVE GAINS AND EUROPEAN SECURITY COOPERATION 


For neorealists, states’ concerns about their relative power position constitute the single most 
important obstacle to international security cooperation.*” According to Kenneth Waltz, 
‘[w]hen faced with the possibility of cooperating for mutual gain, states that feel insecure 
must ask how the gain will be divided. They are compelled to ask not “Will both of us gain” 
but “Who will gain more?’”’.’”° Grieco has argued in similar terms. In his view, the fact that 
states worry about both “absolute” and “relative” gains means that ‘a state that is satisfied 
with a partner’s compliance in a joint agreement might nevertheless exit from it because the 
partner is achieving relatively greater gains’.*’ Given that the international system is 
anarchic, the neorealist logic maintains that states ‘worry that today’s friends may be 
tomorrow’s enemy in war, and fear that achievements or joint gains that advantage a friend in 


the present might produce a more dangerous potential foe in the future’.”* 


Liberals have sought to qualify the neorealist narrative on relative gains by arguing 
that, under certain conditions, a state’s quest for absolute gains might outweigh its concerns 
for relative losses and result in successful cooperation. Lipson has argued that states are more 


likely to overlook relative losses for the sake of absolute gains in the economic realm than in 


°° Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1979); 
Grieco, “Anarchy and the Limits of Co-operation”; “Realist Theory and the problem of international 
cooperation.” 
°° Waltz, Theory of International Politics, 105. 
| Grieco, “Anarchy and the Limits of Co-operation,” 487. 
Ibid. 
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the security realm.”’ In a similar vein, Powell has linked concerns for relative gains to 
changes in the constraints that states face, paying particular attention to whether force is or is 
not ‘at issue’.*’ In (regional) environments characterized by interstate rivalry, competition 
and strategic instability, concerns for relative gains are likely to feature prominently. In turn, 
regions where peace and conflict are the clear prerogative of a dominant state tend to be more 
stable and are more likely to focus on (joint) economic development, and absolute gains. This 
resonates with David Lake’s idea of a security community.*' Reflecting upon these and other 
empirical contributions, Keohane concluded that what matters is not so much whether states 
worry about relative or absolute gains, but rather to figure out to what extent and under what 


specific conditions they care about one more than the other.*” 


Following an intense debate, the neorealist and neoliberal positions on this issue have 
somewhat converged: in those cases in which security concerns are high or force is “at issue” 
considerations about relative gains tend to trump expectations about absolute gains, and the 
prospects for cooperation are dim. In turn, stable environments where security is guaranteed 
by a hegemon and the focus is on economic development are much more conducive to 
absolute gains, and therefore likely to lead to greater degrees of international cooperation.” 


This has been amply referred to as the “neo-neo synthesis”.** 


* Charles Lipson, “ International Co-operation in Economic and Security Affairs,” World Politics 37, 

No, | (1984): 1-23. 
Robert Powell, “Absolute and relative gains in international relations theory,” The American 

Political Science Review 85, No. 4 (1991): 1303-1320. 

*!See Lake, “Regional Hierarchy: Authority and Local International Order,” Review of International 
Studies 35, No. 1 (2009): 35-58. 

*° Robert Keohane, “Institutional Theory and the Realist Challenge After the Cold War,” in Baldwin 
Neorealism and Neoliberalism, 269-300. 


33 For an excellent overview of this discussion see Baldwin, Neorealism and Neoliberalism; Keohane, 
Neorealism and Its Critics. 

“Ole Waever, “The rise and fall of the inter-paradigm debate,” in Steve Smith, Ken Booth and 
Marysia Zalewski (eds.), International Theory: Positivism and Beyond (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996): 163-164. 
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Most neorealist reflections on the impact of relative gain considerations upon 
European security cooperation have revolved around the question of Europe’s relative decline 
vis-a-vis the US.*° Ever since the launch of CSDP in 1999, neorealists have argued about 
whether European security calculations are driven by a will to balance against US unipolarity 
or bandwagon with the US.*° For many, a post-9/11 September unilateral America 
represented a clear incentive for European security cooperation back in the early 2000s. *” 
CSDP seemed the best way for Europeans to mitigate the prospect of excessive US power. 
However, post-9/11 US unilateralism was a rather short-lived phenomenon. As the US 
retreated towards a more multilateral and less interventionist approach to foreign policy from 
the mid-2000s, references to European balancing of US power would soon begin to subside. 
*8 Indeed, more recent neorealist analyses of European security have turned to the idea of 
Europeans “bandwagoning” on US power. The fact that security cooperation in an EU 
framework has not led to a diminishing European reliance on NATO, as the bandwagoning 
thesis goes, leads to the conclusion that CSDP is primarily aimed at strengthening Europe’s 
“bargaining power” vis-a-vis the US, and therefore poses no direct threat to transatlantic 


: 39 
cohesion. 


The US certainly constitutes a key referent in the security calculations of all European 


countries. However, confining the discussion on European security politics to considerations 


*° See, e.g., Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy”; Hyde-Price, “Normative power 

Europe”; Jones, The rise of European Security Co-operation. 
For a comprehensive discussion of the “balancing vs. bandwagoning” debate in IR theory see 

Randall L. Schweller, “Bandwagoning for Profit: Brining the Revisionist State Back In,” International Security 
19, No. 1 (1994): 72-107. 

°7 Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy”. On the broader trend towards soft-balancing 
in the context of post-11 September US unilateralism see also Robert A. Pape, “Soft Balancing Against the 
United States,” International Security 30, No. 1 (Summer 2005): 7-45; T.V. Paul, “Soft Balancing in the Age of 
USS. Primacy,” International Security 30, No. 1 (Summer 2005): 46-71. 

** On the shift towards multilateralism in US foreign policy see Stephen G. Brooks and William C. 
Wohlforth, “Reshaping the World Order: How Washington Should Reform the Global Institutions,” Foreign 
Affairs 88, No. 2 (2009): 49-63. 


* Locatelli and Cladi, “Bandwagoning, not Balancing”; Dyson, “Balancing Threat, not Capabilities”. 
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about US power is rather problematic, for neither do Europeans think with one mind about 
the US nor is the US the only thing in their minds. More specifically, by framing the analysis 
in ‘Europe vs. US’ terms, most neorealists may have fallen into the trap of treating “Europe” 
as a somewhat coherent whole. Indeed, the assumption that “systemic” dynamics have a 
somewhat homogeneous impact across Europe is arguably one of the main shortcomings of 


(most) neorealist-inspired analyses of European security cooperation. 


As much as European countries may hold different foreign and security perspectives, 
most neorealists have clung to the assumption that a world of continent-sized superpowers is 
a world that underscores Europe’s relative decline, and that is a world that calls for European 
security cooperation. Whether that is to balance against excessive US power or to get a better 
negotiating position at the NATO table is a question that comes later.*° In any case, most 
neorealists seem to agree that relative decline constitutes a systemic incentive to European 
security cooperation. This is not to say that they are unaware of intra-European differences. 
Posen has argued that although ‘(f)our Western European powers (...) possess significant 
capability relative to most other international actors’ each of them individually is ‘much 
weaker than the United States’.*! The corollary is that their relative weakness brings 
European countries together and trumps any differences they may have. In a similar vein, 
Locatelli and Cladi acknowledge the existence of intra European differences and rivalries but 
dismiss them as secondary — and effectively superfluous. After all, they contend, Europe’s 


overwhelming relative weakness vis-a-vis the US makes bandwagoning with the US a 


‘rational behaviour’ for al/ European countries.” 


On balancing see Jones, The rise of European Security Co-operation; Posen, “European Union 
Security and Defence Policy.” 

*' Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy,” 58. 

“ Locatelli and Cladi “Bandwagoning, not Balancing.” 
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Hyde-Price has perhaps addressed the question of intra-European relative gain 
concerns in a more explicit and comprehensive fashion.** However, he has also done so only 
to discount their importance, arguing that Europeans do not care about their relative power 
position vis-a-vis each other because they inhabit a stable regional context and are therefore 
‘secure’.““ This assumption appears to be somewhat problematic. If all that European states 
care about is “stability” and they are indeed “secure” in a narrow sense of the word (i.e. 
physical integrity and sovereignty), it remains unclear why they would want to engage in 
security cooperation in the first place. After all, most (neo)realist-inspired analyses of CSDP 
argue precisely that Europeans cooperate to downplay their “relative power decline” — and to 
maximize their influence or power in the international scene. Thus, we are only left with the 
implication that Europeans care deeply about their relative position vis-a-vis third parties 
(particularly the US) but not so much (or much less so) about their relative position vis-a-vis 
other fellow Europeans. That is indeed what Hyde-Price, Posen and Jones seem to be driving 
at,” and that would explain the tendency of most European countries to see the EU as a 


“power multiplier.”*° 


However, this too appears to be a problematic assumption, in that a European state 
can hardly safeguard its relative power position vis-a-vis third actors without taking into 
account its relative position vis-a-vis its fellow Europeans, i.e. in the framework of the 
“power multiplier”. Surely, both levels must be interdependent: in order for a European state 
to “narrow the (power) gap” with a third party (i.e. the US), the “thriving” of the (EU) 


“power multiplier” may not be enough. It is just as important that the state in question 


* Hyde-Price, “Normative power Europe,” 229-231. 

* Tbid., 230. 

* Hyde-Price, “Normative power Europe”; Posen, “European Union Security and Defence Policy”; 
Jones, The rise of European Security Co-operation. 

“© Adrian Treacher, “Europe as a power multiplier for French security policy: Strategic consistency, 
tactical adaptation,” European Security 10, No. 1 (2001): 22-44. 
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“thrives” within the “multiplier”. This means that it is the duty of each state to ensure that 
cooperation in the framework of the “power multiplier” occurs in a way that highlights its 
own comparative advantages. In other words, a state’s power depends both on the prosperity 
of the “multiplier” as well as on its own (relative) position within the “multiplier”. And the 
latter is a “battle” that needs to be “fought” against fellow Europeans who, by virtue of their 
respective strengths and comparative advantages, hold different preferences regarding the 


specific direction(s) the “power multiplier” ought to take. 


While Posen, Hyde-Price or Jones may indeed be right to point out that European 
states are “increasingly weak” in relative terms, they seem to have downplayed the fact that 
they possess different strengths, i.e. military, diplomatic, economic, cultural, etc. Whereas 
their “common weakness” represents an incentive towards cooperation, their “specific 
strengths” and comparative advantages translate into conflicting priorities over how to 
arrange the terms of cooperation. Insofar as their preoccupation with the success of the power 
multiplier cannot be separated from their own ability to affect the development of the 
multiplier, European states will tend to simultaneously observe both their relative position 
vis-a-vis third parties as well as intra-European relative gain considerations. Thus, and 
depending on the circumstances, it might sometimes make sense for a state to forego a 
(minor) relative loss vis-a-vis a fellow European for the sake of a (greater) relative gain vis-a- 


vis an external actor. 


A number of scholars have criticized neorealism’s assumption that gains earned in 
one relationship are only relevant to that relationship. Snidal has linked a state’s 
considerations about relative gains to the number of great powers in the international system, 


arguing that concerns for relative gains tend to be more prominent in bipolar than in 
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multipolar systems.*’ Insofar as the latter are concerned, Snidal warns that ‘states are 
concerned with relative gains compared to specific other states’ (emphasis added), and less so 
about others.** In a similar vein, Werner has sought to move past a “dyadic” understanding of 
the relative gains problem. In her view, ‘it seems reasonable to assume that if relative gains 
earned at one point in a relationship can be turned to advantage at a later point in that same 
relationship, then it is also the case that these gains can be turned to immediate advantage in 
other relationships’.”” This prospect could lead states to cooperate even at the costs of 
incurring (some) relative losses. After all, states cannot possibly expect to maintain their 
(relative) position in every dyadic relationship. As long as they maintain or improve their 
position in enough of those relationships that matter most, they may choose to cooperate even 
at the costs of incurring relative loses in some relationships. In this regard, Rousseau has 
shown that the salience of relative gains varies with individual beliefs, the nature of the 


adversaries and the context of the situation.” 


The works of Snidal, Werner and Rousseau show that states may follow a more 
nuanced and discriminatory approach towards relative gains than has been commonly 


assumed by neorealists. In fact, the relative gains problem may be even further complicated 


by “issue linkage”.°' In his analysis of international monetary collaboration post-Bretton 


Woods, Haass shows that attempts to treat currency fluctuation as a separate item on the 


agenda of the negotiators failed as the parties realized that currency fluctuation had to be 


“7 Snidal, “Relative gains and the pattern of international cooperation”; Snidal, “International 
Cooperation among relative gains maximizers.” For a critique of Snidal’s work see James S. Mosher, “Relative 
Gain Concerns When the Number od States in the International System Increases”, Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 47, No. 3 (2003): 642-668. 

“S Snidal, “Relative gains and the pattern of international cooperation,” 716. 

*° Werner, “In Search of Security,” 293. 

°° Rousseau, “Motivations for Choice.” 

*! Haas, “Why Collaborate? Issue-Linkage and International Regimes”; McGinnis, “Issue Linkage and 
the Evolution of International Cooperation.” 
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discussed in conjunction with discussions on growth, inflation or deflation.°” Issue linkage 
affects virtually every policy area. For instance, any discussion on nuclear cooperation in the 
framework of an alliance must necessarily take heed of the evolving conventional military 
balance.”’ In fact, issue linkage is not limited to functional crossover, as it can also be driven 
by political considerations. McGinnis has shown that, when bargaining, states can often adopt 
strategies that ‘create linkages across time and games, thus opening up new opportunities for 
cooperative outcomes in games for which cooperation would not be rational if considered in 
» 54 


isolation’.”” Thus, a given country may well accept to trade a relative loss to a given country 


on a given issue in exchange for a relative gain on a different one. 


The question of how to discriminate relative gains and losses in the context of 
multiple relationships and issues becomes particularly complicated in a_ highly 
institutionalized and “dense” policy environment like the EU. The fact that the EU deals with 
a wide range of policy areas (from economic to security) means that member states can trade 
within issues as well as across issues. In such a highly institutionalized multilateral context, 
state A can accept a relative loss vis-a-vis state B for several reasons, including 1) for the 
sake of absolute gains; 2) in exchange for a relative gain vis-a-vis states C, D and/or E; 3) in 
exchange for the expectation that such loss will be compensated by a relative gain vis-a-vis 
state B itself, either on the same issue (later in time), on a different issue within the same 
policy area, on a different policy area, and/or in a different venue altogether (i.e. bilateral, 
other international organization). This makes it seemingly difficult to trace how a given state 


is “doing” in relative terms. 


** Haas, “Why Collaborate,” 364-365. 

°?On the interdependence between the nuclear and conventional domains see Paul K. Huth, “The 
Extended Deterrent Value of Nuclear Weapons,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 34, No. 2 (1990): 270-290. 

Py McGinnis, “Issue Linkage,” 141. 
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The next section examines British, French and German attitudes towards the question 
of whether the EU should develop its own military headquarters, i.e. independent from 
NATO. In doing so, it aims to show how considerations of relative gains affect discussions 
on European security cooperation, identify some of the ways in which discussions on a given 
issue can affect other issues and how these linkages affect national calculations about relative 
gains. 

RELATIVE GAINS AND SECURITY COOPERATION: THE CASE OF THE EU 


MILITARY HEADQUARTERS 


The debate over whether to establish an Operational Headquarters (OHQ) provides one of the 
best test cases to observe the extent to which Europeans are committed to cooperate on 
security matters in the framework of the EU, and the limits inherent to such cooperation. An 
OHQ would provide the EU with an instrument to centralize the planning, command and 
control of all its military operations, thus helping to enhance its situational awareness and 
contribute to the development of an EU-wide strategic culture. As such, it would seem to 
constitute an important step for the consolidation of the EU as a coherent strategic actor in 
the international scene. Ever since CSDP was created in 1999, the question of whether to 
establish an EU OHQ or, for that matter, what that OHQ should look like, has been a hotly 
discussed one.°’ Therefore, this debate offers a great opportunity to observe the evolving 
balance between cooperation and conflict as it relates to national interests and considerations 
of relative gains. Before analysing how the evolving positions of Europe’s most powerful 


countries have framed the discussion on whether to establish an EU military headquarters, it 


°° See, e.g. See Luis Simon, “Command and Control? Planning for EU Military Operations,” 
Occasional Paper 81 (Paris: EU Institute for Security Studies, 2010); Alexander Mattelaer, “The CSDP Mission 
Planning Process of the European Union: Innovations and Shortfalls,” European Integration Online Papers 14, 
No. 9 (2010): 1-18; Fiona Schnell and Fabien Terpan, “Member States Resistance to the EU Operations 
Centre,” European Foreign Affairs Review 20, No. 2 (2015): 63-82. 
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is important to get a better sense of the strategic and foreign policy priorities of Europe’s 


most powerful countries, and how they relate to CSDP and relative gains considerations. 


Britain as a transatlantic bridge 

Ever since the end of the Second World War and, perhaps more particularly, since the 1956 
Suez Crisis, the “special relationship’ with the US, both bilaterally and through NATO, has 
become the center of gravity in Britain’s grand strategy.*° Britain sees the ‘special 
relationship’ not only as a means to preserve a balance of power in Europe, but also as the 
best framework to multiply its own global influence, i.e. beyond Europe. In this regard, 
Britain has made it a priority to develop its bilateral strategic ties with the US, having led to 
close cooperation between the armed forces, intelligence communities and defence industries 
of both countries.*’ The ‘special relationship’ has allowed Britain unparalleled access to the 
US defense market, and to US defense technologies and capabilities. This has significantly 
helped Britain to develop state of the art capabilities in areas such as nuclear weaponry, 
space-based communications, navigation and positioning, and military aviation and 


electronics. 


Considerations of relative gains played an important part in Britain’s decision to 
invest in its ‘special relationship’ with the US. On the one hand, the special relationship 
allowed Britain to mitigate its own relative decline and “punch above its weight’, both in 
European and global politics. This may have partly come at the expense of political and 
strategic autonomy, as perhaps best illustrated by Britain’s reliance on US technology for its 


nuclear deterrent and space communications capabilities. In this regard, some scholars have 


°°See, e.g. Christopher J. Bartlett, British Foreign Policy in the Twentieth Century (Basingstoke: 
Macmillan, 1989); John Baylis, Anglo-American Defense Relations, 1939-1984: The Special Relationship 
(London, UK: Macmillan, 1984) 

*’ Baylis, Anglo-American Defense Relations. See also William Wallace and Christopher Philips, 
“Reassessing the special relationship,” International Affairs 85, No. 2 (2009), 705-735. 
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argued that Britain has sacrificed strategic autonomy for tactical excellence, by avoiding 
duplication and prioritizing capabilities that would add value to the US and the broader 
NATO framework. On the other hand, Britain is aware of the need to mitigate its excessive 
dependence on the US, which may partly explain its ongoing emphasis on NATO.” The 
Alliance underscores Britain’s relative edge in several ways. Ever since its creation, NATO 
has been the main vehicle through which Britain managed to entrench US power in Europe — 
thus, the Alliance contributed to casting London as the main transmission belt of Europe’s 
interests and sensitivities in Washington. This highlights Britain’s relative value vis-a-vis 
other European countries, and explains Britain’s opposition to replacing the transatlantic 
framework with a European one. In turn, a strong NATO showed that Britain was able to 
mobilize European resources and reduce the US burden (in Europe and globally). This gives 


Britain influence in America’s eyes. 


The end of the Cold War and the collapse of the Soviet Union were followed by 
doubts about America’s commitment to European security, whilst Europe’s peace dividend 
and declining capabilities casted shadows on transatlantic cohesion. The crises in the Western 
Balkans constituted a wake up call for Europeans, who considered the US to have intervened 
late and not in the terms they would have wanted. They also evidenced Europe’s lack of 
capabilities. This partly explains the decision by Britain and France to join forces to launch 
an EU Common Security and Defense Policy, which came into effect in 1999.°° In 
advocating for security cooperation in an EU framework, Britain was recognizing that the US 


might not always be willing to intervene in security crises in and around Europe, and that 


*’See John Baylis, “Britain and the Dunkirk Treaty: The origins of NATO,” Journal of Strategic 
Studies 5, No. 2 (1982): 236-247. 

es Jolyon Howorth, “Britain, France and the European Defence Initiative”, Survival 42, No. 2 (2000): 
33-55. 
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Europeans would have to step up to the plate. However, Britain saw CSDP not as a substitute 


for NATO, but rather a way to rescue the Alliance. 


For London, CSDP was an extra lever to strengthen European capabilities, redress the 
widening transatlantic capability gap, and thus convince the US that the transatlantic 
relationship still had value. CSDP was meant to stimulate capability development in Europe, 
but in Britain’s view those capabilities should serve to revitalize NATO and the transatlantic 
relationship, and not to prop up the EU as an independent strategic actor. Thus, Britain has 
tended to promote or support initiatives aimed at capability development that could add value 
to the Alliance, and has resisted those aimed at asserting the EU’s independence vis-a-vis 
NATO, most notably the development of an EU OHQ or the notion of a protected European 


defense market.° 


France and the promise of European strategic autonomy 

France has traditionally professed a strong commitment to European political integration and 
strategic autonomy.°' Such commitment is in no small part explained by relative gains 
calculations. On the one hand, France has traditionally seen European political integration 
and strategic autonomy as a way to mitigate excessive US influence (globally and in Europe) 
and, more generally, as a way to strengthen Europe’s voice in the world.” This objective is 
linked to the need to manage Europe’s relative decline vis-a-vis third parties, which include 
(but are not limited to) the US. On the other hand, there is a belief in Paris that European 


political integration is the best way to mitigate the spectre of German influence within 


° Interviews with multiple UK officials, 2009-2012. 

a See, e.g., Pascal Boniface, La France, Est elle encore une grande puissance? (Paris: Presses de 
Sciences Po, 1998). 

°° Francois de la Serre and Philippe Moreau Defarges, “France: a penchant for leadership,” in Hill, C. 
(ed.) National Foreign Policies and European Political Co-operation (London, UK: George Allen and Unwin 
Publishers, 1983): 55-70. 
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Europe. Beyond that, France is particularly interested in an EU that is both militarily 
capable and strategically autonomous. Such an EU, the logic goes, would have to rely 
considerably on France’s excellence in the realm of military-strategic capabilities.” Its 
commitment to ‘strategic and technological autonomy’ has led France to devote significant 
resources to build and maintain a defense industrial base able to produce indigenously 
capabilities in all relevant sectors (i.e. nuclear, aviation, space, missiles, land operations, 
electronics, optics, etc.).° This contrasts with the approach followed by Britain, who has 
prioritized defense-industrial cooperation with the US in some key sectors, especially nuclear 
weaponry and space-based communications. Thus, in the view of many French foreign and 


defense policy officials, only France can make European strategic autonomy a reality.” 


In contrast to a more ‘Atlantic’ Europe, one which underscores Britain’s relative 
advantages, or the sort of ‘civilian power Europe’ championed by Germany (see below), a 
militarily-capable and strategically autonomous EU would seem to underscore France’s 
comparative advantages and relative edge within Europe. This explains France’s efforts 
(often in cooperation with Britain) in support of greater European capabilities, but also its 
unwavering support for initiatives aimed at affirming the EU’s political and strategic 
autonomy and its independence from NATO and the US. The latter have led France to 
champion the establishment of an EU OHQ, and also to advocate for a European defense 


market and European armaments cooperation. 


° See, e.g., David Howarth, The French Road to European Monetary Union (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2000); Michael J. Baun, “The Treaty of Maastricth as high politics: Germany, France and Euroepan 
Integration,” Political Science Quarterly 110, No. 4 (1992/3), 605-624. 

°* Etienne de Durand, “Quel format armée pour la France?,” Politique Etrangere 4 (2007): 729-742. 

°° French Ministry of Defence, 2013 White Paper on Defense and National Security, 118. 

°° Author’s interviews with multiple French officials, 2009-2012. See also Etienne de Durand, “Quel 
format d’armée.” 
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Germany as the custodian of the EU’s “civilian” power identity 

Ever since the end of the Second World War, (West) Germany has championed the idea of an 
economically and politically united Europe.°’ During the Cold War, European integration 
was seen aS a way to overcome superpower tensions and bring security to Europe and 
Germany. However, the notion that European integration would serve to strengthen Europe’s 
voice in an increasingly multipolar world begun progressively to gain traction in Germany, 
especially after the Cold War, translating into an increasing commitment to European foreign 
and security policy cooperation.°* To be sure, Germany is not ingenuous about the 
importance of military power in contemporary international politics. However, it associates 
military power with defense and deterrence, and (unlike Britain or France) rejects the notion 
that the military force can constitute a regular foreign policy instrument.” In this regard, 
Germany sees NATO and the US link as the ultimate guarantee of strategic stability in 
Europe, as well as a sort of insurance against risks inherent with its own civilian power 
approach. Thus, a division of labour whereby NATO concentrates on defense and deterrence 
and the EU on economic and political integration, trade and diplomacy is an arrangement that 


works well for Germany. 


Relative gains considerations also play an important part in Germany’s attitude 
towards European security cooperation. Its willingness to strengthen Europe’s voice in the 


world and mitigate its (political) dependence on the US has led Germany to support greater 


°7 See, e.g. Timothy Garton Ash, In Europe’s Name: Germany and the Divided Continent (New York: 
Random House, 1993); Helga Haftendorn, Coming of Age: German Foreign Policy Since 1945 (Lanham: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 2006). 

° See e.g., Thomas Banchoff, The German Problem Transformed (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1999). See also Alister Miskimmon, Germany and the Common Foreign and Security Policy of the 
European Union: Between Europeanisation and National Adaptation (London, UK: Routledge, 2007). 

° Interviews with multiple German officials, 2009-2012. For an account of Germany’s efforts to move 
towards a more expeditionary strategic mindset following its participation in the 1999 Kosovo war see Rainer 
Baumann and Gunther Hellmann, “Germany and the use of military force: ‘total war’, the ‘culture of restraint’ 
and the quest for normality,’ German Politics 10, No. 1 (2001): 61-82; Alister Miskimmon, “Falling into line? 
Kosovo and the course of German foreign policy,” Jnternational Affairs 85, No. 3 (2009): 561-573. 
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European cooperation in foreign and security policy. This has led Germany to partner with 
France in building strong institutions for European foreign policy, including in the framework 
of CSDP. However, Germany has also made it clear that while it was committed to more 
Europe in foreign and security policy, it was not committed to any kind of Europe. Like 
France, Germany has tried to make sure that Europe develops on its own terms. In this 
regard, an EU that concentrates on trade, diplomacy and civilian crisis management in its 
external action is an EU that underscores Germany’s relative advantages, i.e. its economic 
might. In turn, Germany has felt rather uneasy about a ‘militarized’ EU, for that is a prospect 
that challenged its own narrative and identity as a ‘civilian power’.’’ This had led Germany 
to insist that any attempts to build a CSDP should respect the UN and concentrate on civilian 
crisis management and civ-mil integration. These priorities have reflected in Germany’s 
attitude towards the debate on a European Operational Headquarters, and explain its support 
for a small facility concentrating on civ-mil planning and avoiding any duplication of 


NATO’s emphasis on military planning. 


The long and winding road to an EU military headquarters 

As already argued, concerns regarding Washington’s commitment to European security and 
Europe’s own capability shortfalls led Britain and France to push for the creation of CSDP 
back in 1999. London and Paris agreed that CSDP should focus on the development of 
expeditionary military capabilities, but that was pretty much the extent of their agreement. 
Britain conceived of CSDP just as a useful lever to improve European military capabilities: 
its ultimate aim was to redress the transatlantic capability gap and strengthen NATO, not to 
empower the EU. The French, for their part, wanted to ensure that capability development 


was at the service of EU political and strategic autonomy. That required going beyond 


” See Sebastian Harnisch and Hans W. Maull (ed.), Germany as a Civilian Power? The Foreign Policy 
of the Berlin Republic (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2001). 
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capability development and giving the EU strong political institutions as well as a number of 
key strategic assets. On the first question, the French found in Germany a like-minded 
partner. Thanks to joint Franco-German efforts, a number of institutions were set up through 
the second half of 1999 and the first half of 2000, most notably the Political and Security 


Committee (PSC) and the EU Military Committee (EUMC). ”! 


However, the French insisted that capability and institutional development should be 
coupled with the establishment of an Operational Headquarters for the planning and conduct 
of EU military operations, and that of an EU armaments agency.” In particular, an EU OHQ 
independent from NATO was seen in France as a condition sine gua non for European 
strategic autonomy, as it would help reduce Europe’s operational dependence on the US. 
Such an OHQ would have to draw on France’s excellence in the realm of strategic assets and 
therefore serve to strengthen France’s comparative advantages within Europe. Of particular 
importance in this regard is France’s high degree of autonomy from the US (if compared to 
Britain, Germany or any other European country) on intelligence, surveillance, 
reconnaissance or space-based communications — all critical for military planning, command 


and control. 


Both Britain and Germany opposed French calls for an EU OHQ, each for its own 
reasons. Britain saw France’s proposal of an EU military headquarters as a direct threat to 
transatlantic cohesion, one that could undermine its own position as a geostrategic bridge 
between Europe and North America. Germany, for its part, was concerned that France’s 


attempts to ‘militarize’ the EU could corrupt the Union’s image as a ‘civilian’ international 


” See, e.g., Alister Miskimmon, “Germany and the Common Foreign and Security Policy”. The PSC 
would monitor the international security situation, recommend strategic approaches to the European Council and 
ensure the political control and strategic direction of all EU operations. The EUMC would provide the PSC with 
advice on all military-related matters. 

” Interview with French official, 26 May 2009. 
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actor — one that played into Berlin’s own strengths. Germany was happy to partner with 
France to create institutions aimed at strengthening the EU’s political autonomy in the realm 
of security. However, the purpose of the OHQ was to contribute to the EU’s military and 
strategic autonomy from NATO, and that was a step too far for Germany. Berlin was 
comfortable with a status quo whereby the Alliance’s emphasis on defense and deterrence 


allowed the EU to develop a ‘civilian’ international profile. 


British and German reservations hampered France’s first attempt to establish an EU 
military headquarters. However, both Britain and Germany had an interest in downplaying 
France’s frustration on the OHQ question. Keeping a climate of cooperation with France was 
important to continue to work together on the one issue Britain valued: capability 
development.’’ The Germans, for their part, saw France as their main partner in advancing 
European integration and political cooperation. And while they were not ready to see a fully- 
fledged EU military headquarters, they supported French calls to improve the Union’s 
planning, command and control capabilities.“In the end, the three countries reached a 
compromise. The first part of that compromise was the setting up of a “loose” international 
secretariat made up of military experts seconded from national capitals.’” The so-called EU 
Military Staff (EUMS) would be set up in January 2001, and its main purpose would be to 


assist the PSC (and EUMC) with planning at the political-strategic level. 


Insofar as operational planning, command and control (C2) were concerned, member 
states agreed to give the EU two options. The first one, proposed by Britain, was to give the 


EU the opportunity to lease NATO’s planning and conduct assets and capabilities, through 


® Interviews with multiple UK officials, 2009-2012. 
™ Interviews with multiple German officials, 2009-2012. 
?> Author’s interviews with multiple EU officials, 2009-2012. 
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the so-called “Berlin Plus” agreements. ’© The second, advocated by France, was to have a 
number of member states (France, Germany, Britain, Italy and Greece) make their national 
OHQs available for the operational planning and conduct of EU military operations.’’ This, 
however, would always be done on a case-by-case basis, which means that different EU 
military operations would be planned and conducted from different (national or NATO) 


headquarters. 


The first discussion around the need to establish an EU military headquarters 
constitutes a good example of how relative gains considerations can hamper security 
cooperation in an EU framework, in this case by leading to rather modest outcomes. One 
such outcome was the creation of the EUMS, an advisory body with no responsibilities in the 
realm of operational planning or C2 responsibilities. The other was the decision to deny the 
EU a permanent capacity for the planning and conduct of its own military operations, by 
“dispersing” such capacity over various (national and NATO) headquarters. In this case, it 
was British and German concerns about relative losses that hampered France’s push for an 


EU military headquarters. 


However, the impact of relative gains considerations upon European security 
cooperation is not always negative, and in any case is not unidirectional. Britain and 
Germany could have simply vetoed France’s plans for an autonomous EU OHQ. Instead, they 
also accepted to strengthen the EU’s capacities for autonomous operational planning through 
the creation of the framework nation track and the EUMS — a body that could provide support 
to national OHQs. These concessions, however minor, show that both Britain and Germany 


were interested in preserving a climate of cooperation in CSDP — a calculation also informed 


y Simon, “Command and Control?,” p. 15. 
"Tbid. 
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by (other types of) relative gains considerations. Beyond the general belief that progress on 
CSDP can help mitigate Europe’s (common) relative decline vis-a-vis third actors, Britain 
and Germany had their own specific reasons to try to find some balance between preserving 
their relative position on the OHQ question and accommodating French concerns. This is 
partly explained by issue linkage. In Britain’s case, preserving a climate of cooperation with 
France was key to achieving progress on another key CSDP-related front: capability 
development.’* This would contribute to transatlantic cohesion, and thus to the preservation 
of Britain’s own relative power position. For Germany, cooperation with France was key to 
institutional development in the CSDP framework and, more broadly, to progress in 
European economic and political integration — a process from which Germany is to derive 


significant relative advantages.” 


Towards a European Security and Defense Union? 

The French would not give up on their aim to create a permanent EU military headquarters 
quite so easily. The transatlantic rift over the US decision to invade Iraq in 2003, and 
Germany’s increasing discomfort with the Bush administration’s unilateralism, offered Paris 
a political opportunity to wave the European autonomy flag. In particular, the French were 
hoping to capitalize on US unilateralism through progress on the question of an EU military 
headquarters. *’ Indeed, Chancellor Schroeder’s concerns about US unilateralism, 
immortalized by its vociferous opposition to the US invasion of Iraq, may well partly explain 
Berlin’s willingness to entertain French calls for EU strategic autonomy during the post-9/11 


years.*! 


8 Interviews with multiple UK officials, 2009-2012. 

” Interviews with multiple German officials, 2009-2012. 

*° Author’s interviews with multiple EU and member state officials, 2009-2011. 

*! See Felix Berensktoetter, and Bastian Giegerich, “From NATO to ESDP: A Social Constructivist 
Analysis of German Strategic Adjustment after the End of the Cold War,” Security Studies 19, No. 3 (2010): 
407-52. 
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In April 2003, barely a month into the invasion of Iraq, France, Germany, Belgium 
and Luxembourg built on the earlier Franco-German proposal to call for a European Security 
and Defence Union (ESDU). ESDU would turn around Permanent Structured Cooperation 
among ‘those member states that are ready to go faster and further in strengthening their 
defence co-operation’, and lead to the establishment of an EU OHQ.* Most officials and 
analysts agree that ESDU has represented the most far-reaching and ambitious proposal for 
security cooperation in the EU framework since CSDP was created. ** However, ESDU faced 
a number of important obstacles. For one thing, the French remained very much uncertain as 
to the extent to which the Germans were committed to pushing European defense cooperation 
through an exclusive group of willing and able member states — let alone to using such 
exclusive group to establish an an EU OHQ separate from NATO. ™ For another, the French 
were themselves interested in keeping Britain involved in CSDP, for they thought that was 
the best insurance against the more civilian power Europe Germany had in mind. Thus, 
French diplomats acknowledged that any progress on the OHQ question would in all 
likelihood be modest, but did not want to miss out on the opportunity to make some progress, 


and advance towards an outcome that would strengthen their relative power within Europe. © 


Britain’s own position had not changed. London strongly rejected the notion of an 
‘exclusive group’ on European defense, let alone the implication of using Permanent 


Structured Cooperation as a back door to establishing an EU OHQ that would threaten 


* Tervuren communiqué, Meeting of the Heads of State and Government of Germany, France, 
Luxembourg and Belgium, Brussels, 29 April 2003. 

*° Author’s interviews with multiple EU and member state officials, 2009-2012. See also Jolyon 
Howorth, “The Draft Constitutional Treaty and the Future of ESDP: A Question of Flexibility,’ European 
Foreign Affairs Review 9, No. 1 (2004): 1-25. 

** Author’s interview with French official, 26 May 2009. 

*° Author’s interview with French official, 19 May 2009. 
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transatlantic cohesion and thus erode Britain’s relative power position within Europe.*° 
However, its own interest in defusing political tensions in the highly polarized context of the 
Iraq War led London to accept a debate on Permanent Structured Cooperation and the OHQ 
question. It did so, however, precisely under the condition that the two initiatives be 
dissociated from each other.*’ London was aware that Franco-German differences would 
allow it to get away with rather modest concessions. While they were initially surprised about 
Germany’s support for an initiative that might damage transatlantic solidarity, the British 
were soon reassured by Berlin’s private hesitations.** Those hesitations would become public 
when, in November 2003, German foreign minister Joshka Fischer explicitly rejected the idea 


of an EU OHQ.*” 


After a long trilateral discussion through the summer and autumn of 2003, a meeting 
between Chirac, Blair and Schroeder in Berlin in December 2003 settled the debate on 
ESDU. Insofar as Permanent Structured Cooperation was concerned, the three countries 
agreed that any sort of avant garde on European defense would be inclusive in nature.” 
Critically, and largely at Britain’s insistence, it was also agreed that the purpose of any such 
avant garde would be capability development: under no circumstances would Permanent 
Structured Cooperation be used to allow a group of member states to establish an OHQ under 
the auspices of the EU.”' Instead, the British proposed to set up a small Civilian/Military 
(Civ/Mil) cell aimed at improving civ/mil coordination in the area of planning and conduct. 
This proposal was soon embraced by Germany, who saw it as an opportunity to move away 


from military CSDP and focus on civilian-military coordination. 


*° Author’s interview with UK official, 21 May 2009. 
*7 Author’s interview with UK official, 21 May 2009. 
*8 Author’s interviews with multiple UK officials, 2009-2012. 
%° Anand Menon, “From crisis to catharsis: ESDP after Iraq,” International Affairs 80, No. 4 (2004): 
631-648. 
fs Howorth, “The Draft Constitutional Treaty”. 
Ibid 
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The French saw in Britain’s proposal of a Civ/Mil cell an attempt to defuse their 
pressure to establish a military headquarters. However, they were aware that British 
opposition and German hesitation made it seemingly difficult to establish an EU OHQ. Thus, 
they accepted the creation of the Civ/Mil Cell under one condition, i.e. the inclusion, within 
the cell, of a ‘dormant’ Operations Centre that could be activated and turned into a real OHQ 
for the purposes of a specific operation, should the Council so decide. The French hoped to 
build up the resources of the Operations Centre over time and eventually turn it into a ‘real 
standing military headquarters’.”’ The British, for their part, were relatively satisfied, to the 


extent that they had managed to defuse earlier pressures to establish an EU OHQ, thus having 


preserved transatlantic cohesion and the relative advantages associated with it.”° 


From military planning to civilian-military planning 

The agreement on the Civ/Mil cell represented a shift in the mechanics of the OHQ debate, 
away from the establishment of a purely military headquarters towards a discussion on how 
to strengthen civ-mil coordination in the areas of planning, command and control. ”* This 
illustrated the increasing importance of the civilian aspects of CSDP, and a broader interest in 
improving coordination between civilian and military instruments in crisis management.” 
That was a very significant political shift, away from military CSDP — one largely explained 


by British and German relative gain considerations. 


Britain’s change of heart was particularly noteworthy. In the early years, Britain had 
conceived of CSDP as a mechanism for the development of European military capabilities. 

*? Author’s interview with French official, 26 May 2009. 

** Author’s interviews with multiple UK defence officials, 2009-2012. 


** Author’s interviews with multiple EU and member state officials, 2009-2012. 
* Author’s interviews with multiple EU officials, 2009-2012. 
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However, from late 2003/early 2004, London begun to show increasing interest in the civilian 
aspects of CSDP and in the notion of enhancing civ/mil coordination, both at the level of 
planning and in theatre. In this regard, Britain’s Presidency of the EU in the second half of 
2005 served as a springboard for civilian CSDP, leading to the establishment of a Civilian 
Planning and Conduct Capability and the launch of multiple EU civilian and civ-mil crisis 


management missions throughout the world. 


The shift in Britain’s priorities vis-a-vis CSDP can be explained at least by two 
reasons. On the one hand, London did indeed see civilian CSDP and the emphasis on civ-mil 
coordination as a useful way of defusing repeated French calls for EU strategic autonomy, 
and the question of the military headquarters more specifically.”° On the other hand, London 
had a genuine interest in the non-military elements of crisis management. This interest is 
explained by the evolution of the missions in Afghanistan and Iraq, where Britain was 
heavily involved operationally. As combat operations wound down in those two countries, 
there was a shift from a widely spread military campaign onto localized warfare, and towards 
post-conflict stabilization and reconstruction.’’ In particular, the emphasis on post-conflict 
stabilization and reconstruction generated a growing demand for civilian crisis management 
and reconstruction instruments (i.e. police, judicial, civil administration, etc.) and for better 
coordination between civilian and military instruments. Britain believed that these were areas 
in which the EU could add practical value to broader transatlantic objectives, especially in 


Afghanistan. ”* 


°° Author’s interviews with multiple UK defence officials, 2009-2012. 

°’ See Theo Farrell and Stuart Gordon, “COIN Machine: The British Military in Afghanistan,” RUSI 
Journal 154, No. 3 (2009): 18-25. 

°8 Author’s interviews with multiple UK defence officials, 2009-2012. 
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Germany welcomed Britain’s increasing interest in civilian crisis management and 
civ-mil coordination, not least as it offered a great opportunity to steer the CSDP process into 
a direction more favorable to her own specific interests. Berlin had accepted the initial 
Franco-British proposal to launch CSDP back in 1999 somewhat reluctantly, given the 
emphasis on developing expeditionary military capabilities. Berlin was concerned that an 
emphasis on military capabilities played to Franco-British interests (and strengths), and 
damaged the EU’s civilian power identity. However, its commitment to advancing EU 
foreign policy cooperation, and the high political costs associated with vetoing a proposal 
that was strongly favoured by France and Britain, seem to have overridden specific German 
concerns about relative losses.”” To be sure, Germany would seek to mitigate its own losses 
by insisting that EU military operations should concentrate on “low end” peacekeeping tasks 
(rather than combat intense tasks) and be availed by the UN Security Council. These 
conditions would serve to downplay the EU’s militarization and emphasize its multilateral 


character. 1°° 


In addition to that, Berlin insisted that CSDP should not be just confined to the 
military realm, and that greater efforts should be made to develop civilian capabilities, much 
needed in crisis management and reconstruction endeavours. Only Sweden had expressed a 
serious interest in this civilian dimension in the early years of CSDP. But Britain’s newfound 


interest opened up new opportunities for Germany, who was determined to work in tandem 


with Britain to push its own agenda. '”! 


France assisted impassive to the alignment of UK-German priorities from 2004-5 
onwards, as it feared that the disproportionate attention being paid in Brussels to civilian 


crisis management and civ/mil coordination would come at the expense of military CSDP and 


”’ Interviews with multiple German officials, 2009-2012. 
100 : 

Ibid. 
'°l Interviews with multiple German officials, 2009-2012. 
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European strategic autonomy.'”” 


This would undermine France’s comparative advantage — its 
excellence in the realm of military-strategic assets — and influence within CSDP. However, 
the strong support from Britain and Germany and the enthusiasm shown by other member 
states towards civilian CSDP and greater civ/mil cooperation would have made it politically 


very costly for France to resist that process.'”° 


Not least, French officials realized that any 
such veto would have been very damaging to CSDP as a whole, thus making it more difficult 


for France to use that framework for other purposes in the future. 


Perhaps partly in an attempt to mitigate its diminishing influence (i.e. relative 


position) within CSDP, from 2006-2007 onwards, France began to devote more attention to 


its bilateral strategic ties with the US and its role within NATO.'” 


This process would 
culminate with its decision to return to the Alliance’s integrated military structure — 
announced by President Sarkozy in 2007 and effective as of April 2009. That, however, did 
not mean France would give up on its ambition of European strategic autonomy or its more 
specific project of an EU military headquarters. Indeed, in the run up to its EU Presidency in 
the second semester of 2008, France brought up again the question of an EU OHQ. Having 
decided to return to NATO’s integrated military structure, the French thought they could 
dispel (British) suspicions that CSDP threatened transatlantic cohesion. In fact, in a speech in 
Paris on February 22, 2008, US Ambassador to NATO Victoria Nuland called for a greater 


106 


European defense effort, and lent her support to the idea of an EU OHQ. ” The French were 


convinced that Washington’s backing would buy them leverage in London, and spent much 


'© Author’s interview with French official, 26 May 2009. 

'©3 Author’s interview with EU official, 12 May 2009. 

"Interviews with multiple French officials, 2009-2012. 

'°5 See, e.g., Frédéric Bozo and Guillaume Parmentier (2007) “France and the United States: waiting 
for regime change,” Survival 49, No. 1 (2007): 181-198; Luis Simon, “The Spider in Europe’s Web? French 
Grand Strategy from Iraq to Libya,” Geopolitics 18, No. 2 (2013): 403-434. 

'°6Victoria Nuland, “Ambassador Discusses Strengthening Global Security for Europe,” Speech to 
Presse Club and AmCham, Paris, 22 February 2008. 
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of the first half of 2008 lobbying the British. This led to widespread expectations about the 
eventual establishment of an EU OHQ during the French EU Presidency in the second 


semester of 2008.1?’ 


Britain remained as opposed as ever to an EU military headquarters.'°* However, it 
welcomed France’s decision to return to NATO’s military structure and was aware that 
maintaining a ‘positive climate’ with France was important for the sake of transatlantic 
cohesion. '” As a ‘sign of good faith’, the British suggested to the French they would be open 
to further improvements in the EU’s capabilities for (integrated) civ-mil planning at the 


strategic level.''° 


This was a move welcomed by Germany, and laid the foundations for 
another trilateral compromise at the end of 2008, which resulted in the creation of the Crisis 
Management and Planning Directorate (CMPD). The CMPD would be responsible for the 
politico-strategic aspects of both civilian and military CSDP mission and for ensuring a 


comprehensive approach to EU crisis management. 


It would incorporate within its 
structure the Civ-Mil Cell as well as the EU Military Staff and Civilian Planning and Conduct 
Capability. It represented yet another imperfect compromise, one that defused the discussion 


on a military headquarters through greater emphasis on civ-mil coordination at the political- 


strategic level of planning, and not at the operational level. 


Britain’s on-going opposition and Germany’s reluctance to the notion of an EU 
military OHQ led France to progressively come around the idea that the only way to make 


additional progress towards an OHQ was to accept that any such headquarters would be civ- 


'©7 See, e.g. Asle Toje, “The EU, NATO and European Defense — A slow train coming,” Occasional 
Paper 74 (Paris: EU Institute for Security Studies, 2009). 

'°8 Author’s interview with UK official, 21 May 2009. 

1097: 

Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

''! See Carmen Gebhard, “The crisis management and planning capability: recalibrating ESDP conduct 
and planning capacities”, CFSP Forum 7, No. 4 (2009): 8-14. 
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mil in nature. 


Moreover, the signing of two far-reaching bilateral security agreements with 
France in November 2010 led many in Paris to expect greater complicity from London. 
Thus, through the first half of 2011, France devoted considerable time to persuading London 


about the need for a permanent “civ-mil” EU OHQ. However, a proposal by France, 


Germany and Poland to create such headquarters was vetoed by Britain in mid-2011.'"° 


To be sure, London did not object to improving the EU’s capacities for integrated civ- 
mil planning. However, it insisted that such capacities should be confined to the politico- 
strategic level of planning and should under no circumstances include operational planning, 
command and control. Ultimately, Britain remained sceptical about the idea of building an 
operational planning capability that could eventually attract more and more military planners 
and resources and end up competing with NATO. Instead, in a clear gesture towards France, 
Britain agreed to the activation of the EU Operations Centre, which had been dormant ever 
since its establishment in 2004. Thus, from March 2012 onwards, the Operations Centre 
began to act as a liaison hub for all existing operations in the Horn of Africa. While the 
French welcomed that gesture, its significance should not be overestimated. The functions of 
the Ops Centre would be merely coordinative: it would not have any operational planning or 
conduct responsibilities (those would lie with different OHQs), and its staff would be 


restricted to 20 officers.!!* 


All in all, repeated failures to create an EU military headquarters owe much to British 
and German relative gains considerations. Britain has seen the establishment of an EU 
military headquarters as a direct threat to transatlantic cohesion, and to its own role as a 
geostrategic bridge between Europe and America — one that underscores its own competitive 


'? Author’s interviews with multiple French officials. 
'"' Author’s interview with EU official, 21 November 2011. 
"4 Author’s interviews with multiple EU officials, March-June 2012. 
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edge vis-a-vis other European powers. This largely explains its opposition to an EU OHQ 
over the years. Germany, for its part, is particularly concerned about the “militarization” of 
the EU. Such a prospect would undermine the EU’s identity as an economic and civilian 
power, which plays to Germany’s relative strengths and comparative advantages. Thus, 
Germany insists that any efforts to create an EU OHQ should focus on integrated civilian- 


military planning. 


France is the only big European country that has demonstrated an unwavering 
commitment to the establishment of an EU military headquarters. However, it has done so 
not only out of concern about Europe’s relative decline, but also because it believes that an 
EU military headquarters provides a solution to European relative decline that underscores its 
own relative advantages within Europe. When it comes to intelligence, surveillance, 
reconnaissance capabilities or space-based communications (all critical for military planning, 
command and control), the French enjoy a greater degree of autonomy from the US (and 
NATO) than any other European country, including Britain. Therefore, they see themselves 
as critical to the effective operation of an EU military headquarters, and to EU strategic 


autonomy more broadly. 


Although repeated French efforts to set up an EU military headquarters have failed, 
some progress has been achieved over the years. And relative gains considerations also play 
an important part in explaining the patterns of reform in the EU’s structures for the planning 
and conduct of military operations. At several points in time, Britain, Germany or France 
could have simply vetoed initiatives they did not like. However, there were situations in 
which they thought the political costs of vetoing an initiative proposed by the other/s could 


outweigh the potential relative losses associated with that particular initiative. Thus, all three 
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countries have at times accepted concessions to their partners for the sake of preserving a 
climate of cooperation with them, both in the framework of CSDP and beyond (i.e. 
bilaterally, NATO). This may be explained by several reasons. One is certainly the idea that 
CSDP serves to mitigate Europe’s (common) relative decline and contributes to strengthening 
Europe’s voice in the world. This is an assumption that all European countries share to some 
extent, and can relate either to expectations of relative gains vis-a-vis third actors (e.g. US, 
Russia, China, etc.) or to the prospect of “absolute” gains, i.e. against transnational security 


threats such as terrorism, piracy, state failure, etc. 


A second reason may partly explain why the Big Three have sought to preserve a 
climate of cooperation in the context of CSDP is the expectation of relative gains vis-a-vis 
other European countries. After all, by investing in CSDP (or, for that matter, the EU), the 
Big Three are contributing to the development of an institutional framework whose direction 
they can influence and manage to a much greater extent than other (i.e. medium and small) 
European countries. This may create an additional incentive for a powerful member state to 
cooperate, even in the context of initiatives where it may incur losses vis-a-vis the other two. 
A third and final reason can relate to ‘issue linkage’, in that preserving a climate of 
cooperation with key partners can be perceived as instrumental to bring about wins on other 
issues, whether inside or outside the EU framework. All in all, the analysis of British, French 
and German positions towards the OHQ debate shows that the impact of relative gains 
considerations upon European security cooperation is not fixed. Admittedly, the fear of 
losing out towards (an)other great European power(s) does certainly constitute a structural 
obstacle to greater cooperation. However, the prospect of relative gains vis-a-vis other 
countries (European or otherwise) or on other issues often leads to concessions and 


compromises, thus resulting in cooperation where otherwise there may have been none. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A typical neorealist argument is that relative decline constitutes a systemic incentive for 
European security cooperation in the framework of the EU’s Common Security and Defense 
Policy (CSDP). There is certainly some truth to this. However, if a given European country is 
to mitigate its relative decline, its participation in CSDP is not sufficient: it is just as 
important that CSDP develop in a direction that reflects its own comparative advantages and 
specific national interests. Insofar as European countries possess different strengths, they 
hold conflicting visions over the direction CSDP ought to take. This means that European 
calculations about relative gains (and losses) bear both a global and a regional (i.e. intra- 
European) component. Whether one level is prioritized over the other is something that 
depends on a case-by-case basis. At times, a European country may accept to incur in a 
relative loss vis-a-vis a fellow European for the sake of a relative gain on a non-European, 
while in different circumstances the opposite may be true. There may also be situations in 
which a given European country can accept a relative losses vis-a-vis some European 
countries in exchange for a relative gain on other fellow Europeans. This problem is further 
complicated by “issue linkage”, which may lead different European countries to trade 


(relative) gains and losses across different issues and policy areas. 


This article has set out to examine how intra-European relative gains considerations 
affect the way in which Europe’s key powers seek to cope with relative decline, and what that 
means for security cooperation in an EU framework. To do so, we have analyzed the 
evolving positions of Britain, France and Germany towards a key and controversial question, 


i.e. whether to establish an EU military headquarters. The analysis shows the extent to which 
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national considerations about intra-European relative gains can outweigh vague concerns 
about ‘European relative decline’ and frustrate cooperation. In this case, French expectations 
about relative gains translated into subsequent efforts to establish an EU military 
headquarters. Conversely, the failure to establish a headquarters owes much to British and 
German concerms about relative losses. Considerations of relative gains have not always 
stood in the way of progress on the OHQ question. In this regard, the desire on the part of 
Britain and Germany to maintain a climate of cooperation with France — and keep CSDP 
going — account for some concessions to French demand in the realm of planning and 
conduct. Those desires are also affected by relative gains considerations and issue linkage, in 
this case the belief that a strong CSDP can bring relative gains vis-a-vis third actors (non- 


Europeans as well as other European countries), both within CSDP and beyond. 


This article has contributed to a more nuanced discussion on relative gains. However, 
any attempt to draw on Europe’s case to make broader generalizations about relative gains 
should be taken with a pinch of salt. It is particularly important to bear in mind the specific 
circumstances of the contemporary European context, whereby peace and stability are 
guaranteed by the (still) predominant position of the US and the existence of NATO, force is 
not ‘at issue’ (at least amongst EU/NATO countries), and the EU’s ‘big three’ enjoy excellent 
economic, political and security ties with each other. Having said this, further research 
should help clarify to what extent the absence of direct security threats is a precondition for a 
more nuanced discussion on relative gains. This is a timely question, both conceptually and 
from a policy perspective. As China rises and Russia seeks to reassert the sphere of influence 
in Eastern Europe, it is legitimate to ask to what extent the US can afford to treat them both 
as competitors. Both these countries may indeed represent a direct threat to the security of the 


US and its allies, and force may be ‘at issue’ in both cases. However, some scholars are 
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arguing that the US should figure out who is the greater evil and concentrate on it, while 


> +1 11S 
accommodating the lesser evil. 


Insofar as Europe is concerned, the prospect of US strategic retrenchment and 
mounting instability in Eastern Europe and the Middle East could introduce new elements to 
Europe’s relative gains dilemma. In this regard, additional research on intra-European 
relative gains could enhance our understanding of some of the key challenges Europeans are 
likely to face over the coming years, including how to cope with Germany’s increasing 
influence over the European integration process, the spectrum of a Russian comeback in 


Eastern Europe or increasing instability in North Africa and the Middle East. 
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